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IMPORTANT-=~READ 


We have information that some of our members engaged in over-the- 
road driving are signing petitions, on the request of their employers, to 
the effect that they are willing to work more than sixty hours per week 
and more than eight hours a day, and that it is a hardship on them to be’ 
compelled to observe the decision of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 


sion pertaining to the maximum hours of service for interstate truck 
drivers. 


Any member that signs a petition of this kind on the request of his 
employer is violating his obligation to the International Union and is liable 
to suspension or expulsion from our International organization. When 
members are requested to sign any such papers by their bosses they should 7 
immediately take it up with their local union officers, and if the officers are 7 
not informed, then they should write to the International Office. We find’ 
our members are sometimes deceived by their employers and induced into 
signing this kind of petition. Ignorance for acting thus and complying with | 
the request of the boss is no excuse for violating their obligation to their ~ 
International Union. Ninety-nine per cent of our membership, numbering 
350,000 or more, is now backing up the General President in his prayer to | 
the Interstate Commerce Commission that the decision reached be put into 
effect immediately and that the hours be further shortened for men doing 
over-the-road trucking. The employers, who are always looking for help | 
from us, have succeeded in reopening the case, and the hearings for holding 4 
up the order of the Board will begin in Chicago on November 4. Of course % 
there are many unfair employers who are bitter against the union, but we 
find all employers of truck drivers engaged in Interstate Commerce trying © 
not only to set aside the eight-hour day, but trying to lengthen the hours 
and do everything in their power against anything that this International 
Union favors. Of all the classes of employers in our country that deserve 7 
the condemnation of the Government and the public, we feel the truck | 
owners of the nation stand in number one place, and we ask our member- 
ship to rernember that when the employers come begging for help, not to® 
forget that they oppose us in every turn of the road in matters. where legis- © 
lation is involved which would slightly relieve the burden of the over-the- 7) 
road driver. If you have signed a petition of this kind, ask your employer 
to immediately withdraw your name, and wire or write the General Presi- 
dent at the International Office that you signed the petition not knowing 
what it was and that you have ordered your employer to strike your name 
from the petition. Remember you signed the petition against your Inter- | 
national Union. 
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Trade Union Benefits Total 
$27,111,225.46 


Houston, Tex.— The tremendous 
responsibility assumed by national 
and international unions in protect- 
ing their members against the haz- 
ards of industry and life is revealed 
in the report on trade union benefits 
made to the annual convention of 
the American Federation of Labor 
here by the Federation’s Executive 
Council. 

Pointing out that the sum for the 
year totaled $27,111,225.46 paid to 
union members in out-of-work, disa- 
bility, pension, death, sick, and mis- 
cellaneous benefits, the Council said: 

“This vast sum of benefits paid, 
however, does not cover the total 
amount paid by all national and inter- 
national and local unions during the 
past year. It represents the amount 
paid by national and international 
organizations and other organized 
units which reported to the American 
Federation of Labor. Many local 
unions chartered by organizations 
affiliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and federal labor unions 
chartered directly by the American 
Federation of Labor have established 
funds out of which benefits were paid 
locally. In addition, strike benefits 
were paid by local organizations 
which do not appear in this report. 

“Thus, there should be added to the 
total amount set forth in this report 
of benefits paid to members of organ- 
ized labor, many millions of dollars 
more paid by organizations not re- 
porting and by local unions chartered 

(Continued on Page 15) 












| EDITORIAL | 





(By DANIEL J. TOBIN) 





/ 


Wet, I just returned from across the water where I was attending the 
Convention of the British Trades Union Congress, representing the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, and while there everything was war talk. When 
I landed in Boston in the midst of a hurricane and storm unequalled in 
the history of the New England states, I had no more than taken off my 
coat when I heard about the war of the truck drivers in New York City. 
I just got out of Boston before the bridges and railroads were tied up. 
Bridges had been washed away (not Harry) but by going around a cer- 
tain district into Springfield, Mass., I managed to get to Indianapolis 
before the storm had done its worst job. I immediately contacted Or- 
ganizer Cashal and Organizer Lyons in New York and found out the 
whole cause of the stoppage of work amongst the truck drivers, building 
material drivers, and others. I was informed that some men, who have 
come into the organization within the last year or two, had practically 
incited the membership of Local 807, Truck Drivers, to break off negotia- 
tions and go on strike without any regard for law and order. Our Inter- 
national Representatives first were not taken into consideration, and if 
they had been they would have refused to have anything to do with an 
unlawful strike. I have repeatedly advised our people that it is tough 
enough to win a legitimate strike without trying to win a strike led by 
those without experience and without the backing and approval of the 
International Union. First it should be understood by our people that our 
strikes any more are not local; they are interstate and of a national char- 
acter, as demonstrated in this strike. Merchandise of every description 
was tied up and the railroads were on the verge of refusing shipments 
when a temporary settlement was obtained. Brother Cashal, following his 
duties as International Representative, refused to have anything to do 
with the strike until such time as the matter was placed in the hands of 
the regularly chosen representatives of the local unions involved. After 
two or three days this was accomplished and then our organizers went in 
and did what they could. After a conference a truce of four days was 
called. During those three or four days continual conferences were being 
held with the truckmen’s association, and the strikers were represented 
by the International officials and the duly elected officers of the unions. 
Unfortunately at the end of the four days no agreement was reached. The 
employers remained tied to a post and would offer nothing progressive 
and the strike was again called, and hostilities, embarrassment, paralysis 
of business were again started on Monday morning, September 26. In 
the meantime, Mayor LaGuardia, who had been absent from the city, had 
returned. Conditions were awful and on top of the bad situation in New 
York was the suffering in the hurricane stricken district of New England, 
where six hundred lives were lost and millions of dollars’ worth of prop- 
erty was destroyed, and railroads and means of communication were out 
of commission. Of course the strikers were not responsible for the hurri- 
cane and it was unfortunate that at this particular time such a catas- 
trophe should have taken place. It looked like Natufe had been pointing 
its finger of discontent against the owners and drivers in New York City. 
Mayor LaGuardia returned and immediately called into conference both 
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sides and both sides repeated their requests, the strikers asking for a 
forty-hour week with no reduction in wages. The employers first had asked 
for a reduction in wages and the same number of hours, forty-seven per 
week. They then changed their position and almost agreed to sign the 
same wage scale. Let me state right here the fact that there have been 
hundreds of men, members of the Truck Drivers’ Unions, out of work in 
New York because of the speed-up system employed in recent years, 
resulting from the powerful, modernized trucks hauling enormous quan- 
tities of merchandise, thereby creating unemployment. In New York City 
nearly everyone (Teamsters excepted) who is organized enjoys the forty- 
hour week. This is true even in the conservative printing trades unions, 
and it is well known that the newspaper industry has been hit pretty hard 
financially in recent years. In the building trades and the needle trades 
they enjoy even less than the forty-hour week, but of course a great deal 
of the work in the needle trades is piece work. The drivers, organized 
and powerful, nearly all have families and dependents. Their condition 
of employment has been speeded up and the energy required for operat- 
ing a modern truck has so greatly increased that they had to reduce the 
number of hours to save those that were employed from being burned out 
in a few years, and to create some extra employment for those who were 
out of work whose trade or calling is driving. As stated above, both sides 
remained at a standstill. The Mayor then drew up a proposition and sub- 
mitted it to both sides, which reduced the number of hours per week by 
three, establishing the forty-four-hour week, or five and one-half days, 
without any reduction in wages. This, in substance, meant nothing more 
or less than a reduction in the number of hours per week of three. 
Remember the drivers were asking for a seven-hour reduction per week. 
Remember, also, that there was full knowledge on the part of the Mayor 
and others who made a study of the situation, that the same amount of 
work could be done in forty-four hours; that the employers would lose 
practically nothing by agreeing to this request of the Mayor, as it is well 
known that they can concentrate and consolidate their efforts to such an 
extent that the same work now done in forty-seven hours can be done in 
forty-four hours. The committee representing the drivers, and headed by 
Vice-President Cashal, stated that they could not accept outright without 
consulting their membership, the proposition of the Mayor, but stated 
they personally would recommend acceptance of the proposition. They 
went before a large meeting of the membership and the Mayor accom- 
panied them and addressed the meeting, and after explaining the whole 
situation, listening to Mayor LaGuardia, Vice-President Cashal and others, 
the union almost unanimously accepted the proposition of the Mayor. 
But lo and behold, the employers turned down the proposition, which, as 
stated above, meant practically no expense in operation. I repeat, after 
a few weeks at least they would be able to absorb the three hours granted 
in the reduction from forty-seven to forty-four hours as specified in the 
proposition of Mayor LaGuardia. This action on the part of the truck 
owners’ association was disappointing, discouraging and uncalled for, 
because they were not dealing with a strike in the usual sense of the 
word, but dealing with a condition that was paralyzing the industry of 
the City of New York and causing suffering to unknown multitudes; 
especially when it was taken into consideration that Europe was on the 
verge of war and that the population of the New England States was 
suffering beyond the power of description. There is no doubt in my mind 
but when the Mayor put those last two conditions before the strikers; 
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that is, the awful condition in Europe, with millions getting ready for 
war, and the suffering in New England, that such pleading of the Mayor 
and such explanation of the condition prompted the strikers from a 
patriotic and humane standpoint to accept the proposition submitted by 
Mayor LaGuardia. It was then decided by the union that instead of 
dealing with the association they would deal with the individual owners 
and that any employer signing to accept the proposition of Mayor 
LaGuardia would have his men released and his trucks allowed to operate. 
It was also decided by the Mayor of New York to declare an emergency 
in that city and turn over all the trucks of the city, numbering about one 
thousand, to be manned by the strikers, to move freight and merchandise 
wherever it was most necessary. At this particular writing I am pleased 
to report that after talking with Vice-President Cashal this morning, two- 
thirds of the operators have signed up and within a few days it is expected 
that everything will be running quite normally again in the City of New 
York. This article is written on October 4, just about the time I am leav- 
ing for Houston, Texas, to attend the Convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, which opened on October 3. I absented myself from the 
Convention of the Building Trades and Label Trades, as well as the open- 
ing of the American Federation of Labor Convention, because of this dis- 
turbed condition in New York and other disturbed districts. It is to be 
regretted, first, that the strike took place without the laws of the Inter- 
national Union being observed and that the rank and file of the member- 
ship were extremely impulsive and were influenced by pleadings from 
unauthorized officials to stop work and break off negotiations. The day 
will come, and it is not far distant, when men who have participated in 
the calling of unauthorized strikes must and will be penalized, and should 
be driven from our movement for their unlawful actions; because they 
not only set aside in defiance the obligation they have taken in our Inter- 
national Union to observe its laws, but they are leading the rank and file 
eventually to destruction, and the Labor Movement to disgrace and dis- 
sension and eventually disruption. Such leadership looms up temporarily 
and holds the limelight, but eventually they will only destroy themselves. 
But they weaken the prestige of the union and set back the hands of the 
organization that has done so much for its membership in the years it has 
been organized. So much in condemnation of illegal acts brought on by 
self-elected agitators. 

Now then, about the employers. When negotiations go on indefinitely 
and nothing has been done and the employers stand with their backs to 
the wall and offer nothing but arbitration, which in some instances they 
expect can be fixed as has been done in the past, the employers are as 
much to blame as the men. In fact they are more to blame because they 
are supposed to have brains and understanding and they enjoy the best 
legal advice, and because negotiations in New York, which had gone on 
for thirty days between Local 807 and the employers, brought no results, 
it was a very easy matter for loud-mouthed artists, radicals, backed up in 
many instances by the always watchful opportunists, the Communists— 
I repeat, it was easy to incite the rank and file to a violation of Labor 
Union laws and cause a paralysis through a stoppage of work. Then 
again, when the strike was called off in the form of a truce for a period of 
four days the employers took the same attitude and would do nothing. Is 
it any wonder that we have radicals and Communis& getting control of 
the unions? While I despise and hate and abhor un-American principles 
as advocated either by the government of Russia or of Germany, you 
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sometimes cannot condemn the multitudes for rebelling against conditions 
that obtain in our own country. Certainly the employers of New York 
pay decent wages, very good wages, but in this case, I repeat, the con- 
cessions granted will substantially amount to no increase in the cost. 
There is also this to be given some consideration: that the employers some- 
times use the strike for the purpose of squeezing the shippers. They are 
not all saints, as they would have the public believe. In the days past we 
have in mind several instances where susceptible business agents were 
bribed to bring about a strike against certain employers so that they in 
turn could break or squeeze the shipper. We do not say this condition 
obtained in New York in this last strike, but we do say it has happened 
in our experience in days past. We have always advocated the principle 
that there are two sides to every question, and the day is past when 
industry or Labor can put their backs to the wall and say “We will not 
make any form of compromise.” That condition leads to revolution. That 
action a radicals and destroys the confidence of the multitudes in 
Capital. 

I cannot close this article without extending the thanks and appre- 
ciation of our own International Union—and I believe of the Labor Move- 
ment in general—to that little warrior, the Mayor of New York, who again 
demonstrated his ability to cope with a serious situation and who 
demonstrated his interest in the people of New York and proved his 
sympathetic understanding of the cravings and sufferings of the workers. 
He did this when he was in Congress. He is doing it now. Over all the 
years of his public life he has not changed. We hope he never does change, 
because he has made himself a great representative of a great city and 
one of the few men in public life that understands the throbbings of the 
hearts of the toilers. I also want to say this: that with less than one-half 
of what the strikers asked offered by the Mayor, being accepted by the 
strikers is a compliment to the Mayor of New York. There are very few 
men in public life that would have been successful in having such a propo- 
sition accepted under all the circumstances as I know them in New York 
City. If it had not been for the fact that the workers had absolute con- 
fidence in the sincerity and honesty of the Mayor of New York, I am 
satisfied that the strikers would not have accepted the proposition, which 
I personally and officially believe was the best thing they could have done. 
And I have no hesitancy in saying that if I were one of the strikers, as I 
have been a striker in the years past, I would have raised my voice in 
favor of the acceptance of the proposition of the Mayor. The Interna- 
tional Union again demonstrates that its representatives are men to be 
trusted, who have the courage to stand for law and order and to fight for 
and help our membership whenever occasion arises. We only regret that 
before the strike took place the laws of the organization were not ob- 
served so that the International Union, the largest in the American Labor 
Movement, could have been even more helpful, if that were possible. This 
last statement is not directed at New York City entirely, but we repeat 
to our people throughout the country: Observe the laws you have made 
governing strikes and don’t be swayed by the mouthings and preachings 
of irresponsible and inexperienced leaders or by radicals who may have 
some other axe to grind that you know nothing about. Remember, your 
daily labor is all you have to support yourself and your family; and 
remember that your union has taken you out of the quagmire of desola- 
tion; and don’t break down that union and don’t destroy your own welfare 
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and the livelihood of your family by listening to or participating in unlaw- 
ful acts within the union, whether they be strikes or something else. 

I congratulate the membership of our unions in New York and New 
Jersey for the manner in which they conducted themselves during the 
strike. It proves again that even though they were driven almost to 
desperation in many instances, there were no violations of the law, and 
order prevailed and the strikers devoted themselves exclusively to the 
winning of the strike; and that condition was brought about as soon as the 
strikers realized the necessity of conducting their negotiations in a lawful 
manner under the leadership of duly appointed or elected officials of the 
local and International Union. Let us hope and trust that other cities 
throughout the nation where controversies obtain, that both sides will 
take cognizance of what has happened in New York, and let us hope and 
pray that we shall never again have a repetition of this recent experience 
in New York City. 


TTF 


Now that the war scare is over I suppose it would not be inappropriate 
to add the opinions of an humble Labor official. My judgment is that the 
best thing that could have happened has been the settlement of this ques- 
tion. My opinion also is that if a war took place, eventually Germany and 
Italy would be the losers. While attending the British Trades Union Con- 
gress in England and traveling extensively through England, Ireland 
and Scotland, I made it my business to talk to all kinds of men and I 
obtained all kinds of varied opinions on the crisis that was then pre- 
vailing. Might I go back and say that three or four years ago, or even 
two vears ago, before Mussolini grabbed Ethiopia you could not get five 
men out of any one hundred citizens or business men that would favor a 
war for any reason except if a deliberate attack was made on their own 
country. There was complete abhorrence of war throughout England 
and Scotland. As a result of the delays, postponements of conferences, 
and agitation carried on by the Government representatives, and as a 
result of a disagreement within the British Government itself by indi- 
viduals such as Anthony Eden, a prominent member of Chamberlain’s 
cabinet at one time, it was felt that the Government was acting cowardly 
and that England for the first time in its history was backing down. 
Whether the Government planned the change or not and allowed Hitler 
to proceed, I do not know, but I do know that when the crucial moment 
came nearly everyone in England, without exception—and that goes 
almost equally for the British Dominions, Canada, South Africa, Austra- 
lia and India—were burning up with their desire to stop Hitler. The 
British conservative Government, represented by Chamberlain, had cre- 
ated such a feeling and had concentrated public opinion back of the Gov- 
ernment to such an extent that the Government was safe in entering into 
a conflict, having behind it the unanimous approval of all the British 
people and the colonies of England. It was the most wonderful and com- 
plete transformation of public opinion over a period of two years that I 
think was ever experienced in the history of England. Our people in 
America have no idea of what the people of England suffered during the 
last war. There are at least a million cripples yet moving around every 
corner of England that the Government has to su$port, resulting from 
the last war. I attended every session of the Trades Union Congress and 
heard every Labor man express himself, and the conservative Labor 
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leaders, the Liberals, the Socialists, and even the Communists, strongly 
condemned the Government for its cowardice and did not hesitate to say 
so. The British Trade Union Movement as a whole was unanimously in 
favor of war to stop Hitler. There is going to be some dissatisfaction 
with the settlement because they believe a sacrifice was made of Czecho- 
slovakia, and the honor of England and France was somewhat soiled. 
Whatever might be said or whatever result obtains in the end, this much 
is true, that England knew that if they went to war it would last for at 
least one year, as Germany was prepared to carry on for one year, and 
that the first place that would be destroyed would be Czechoslovakia, that 
little country being so convenient to the powerful military forces of Ger- 
many. The Czechs may feel they were sacrificed, but they would be called 
upon to make a greater sacrifice if war had ensued, even though England 
and the Czechs were successful in the end. Every city and town and most 
of the people would be destroyed by bombings from the air in the first six 
months of the war. The Germans who lived in the Sudeten country did 
not want war because they knew they would be the first to be destroyed, 
being closest to the German border. England and France very well knew 
they had to make an enormous sacrifice that it would take at least fifty 
years to recover from. England and France also had lined up with them 
many other countries that were pretty quiet, almost neutral, and a little 
sympathetic with Germany one year ago. This includes Poland, Hungary, 
Roumania and one or two of the smaller countries. The whole world was 
crystallized on the side of England and the Czechs and against Germany, 
with the exception of Italy. Japan would fight for Germany if she was 
free in China, but being tied up in China, declared herself in favor of 
peace and could give no help to Germany. Russia, a powerful nation on 
the north, with over two million men under arms, was burning up for an 
opportunity to take a crack at Germany on the side of France. Hitler 
and his war lords knew this very well and Mussolini, whom I believe is 
the cleverest of the two dictators, also realized the great danger confront- 
ing Italy, and Italy began to waver. Mussolini realized if he entered with 
Germany he, too, would be destroyed. Some may say, “Well, what of it? 
Suppose there were five million who offered their lives, what then? We 
would have gotten rid of Hitler.” That is not the way to look at it. 
Hitler has been given a lesson that he will not forget, and England and 
France have taken his measure and while the world has reason to believe 
there is no honor in the word or pledge of a dictator like Hitler, my per- 
sonal opinion is that this time he will carry out his promises and perhaps 
lend his aid towards European peace. No one can deny, unless he is 
blinded with prejudice, that the message sent to European rulers and to 
Hitler and Mussolini by President Roosevelt had a very sobering effect on 
this gentleman, and although Roosevelt seeks no honor or credit for what 
he did—and I believe his action was in line with his position—that mes- 
sage will go down in history as being one of the immortal manuscripts of 
this generation. In the last message he conveyed to Hitler that if a war 
took place he would be held responsible by civilizatian. Indirectly you 
could read between the lines in that message that while the United States 
would remain neutral, because it was clear that Hitler was responsible 
for the war, everything that could be done within reason would be done to 
help to destroy the one man and his power that was responsible for the 
slaughter which would ensue. Now most of those countries over there 
are hard up for money. Germany and Italy are very much in need of 
credit and money. England and France are in a much better position. No 
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one knows the wealth of Russia or whether it has any. The opinions are 
that Russia could take care of her own army for a period of at least | 
two years. Understand that all the wealth of Russia belongs to the Gov- 
ernment and would be used if necessary in the war. America has money 
and supplies which would be needed as much as men to either side engaged 
in the war that could receive the sympathy, help and approval, even from 
the neutral standpoint, of the United States. Don’t make any mistake; 
in Europe they value the resources, power and influence of the United 
States. My judgment also is that if those countries engaged in war we 
could not keep out of war for more than a year, because then if the Ger- 
man forces did not do something to offend us seriously, it is a certainty 
that the others with whom we are friendly, who would be fighting Hitler 
and Mussolini, would see to it that something happened on the high seas 
or elsewhere to drag us into the war. And when that did happen there | 
would be such a war machine operating in our country that those that | 
are now crying loudest for peace would be crying for war, for the honor 
of the nation, ete., when this trickery of war obtained, and I am confident | 
we would be engaged in the conflict. No war is beneficial even to the 
victors, as has been proved in the last World War. The money they owe | 
us some of them could pay, but they don’t. They perhaps will make some | 
kind of settlement within the next three or four years. If Hitler is sin- | 
cere and he believes in disarmament, the mad rush now going on building | 
battleships that in a few years would be antiquated, costing hundreds of | 
millions of dollars, might cease. At any rate, I left England in such 
a storm, such a condition of nervous unrest that I believed before I landed 
in Boston, to experience part of the hurricane and floods in New England, 
that war would have broken out. For humanity’s sake and for the sake of 
the advancement of civilization I am happy that an understanding has ( 
obtained which prevented war, and while I regret the injury done to the 
Czechs, the price they would have to pay if war obtained would be much 
greater. I feel that as a result of this settlement, as a result of the 
determination of England and France and Russia and other countries to 
go to war with Hitler if he invaded Czechoslovakia, and Hitler then agree- 
ing to a compromise, I feel that it is a foundation stone for peace that 
will prevent war at least during the next twenty or twenty-five years, 
until other men succeed the present leaders. But no one can tell what wil! 
be done by the coming generation. The world is fortunate in having 
escaped another slaughter such as obtained from 1914 to 1918. My 
analysis of the whole situation is that for the first time since 1914 a 
foundation has been laid for a better understanding and commerce and 
progress should now begin to show their heads above the water of 
anxiety, distrust and uncertainty, a condition that has existed in recent 
years and which has been mainly responsible for the stagnation in indus- 
try and Labor that has obtained. 
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Space will not permit us to publish accounts of the deaths of our mem- 
bers because, due to our large organization, we have quite a few that 
pass away each month. But when an outstanding character passes away 
we would be ungrateful unless we notified our general membership of his 
passing. Joseph Edward Toone, usually called “E@,” aged seventy, of ‘ 
Washington, passed to the Great Beyond a few days ago. Ed Toone was ‘ 
one of the most lovable men, as well as one of the finest trade unionists, I 
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have met in my time as a Labor official. He was the founder of one of the 
oldest unions affiliated with our International Union, Local 33, Bakery 
Drivers of Washington, D. C., a local that has always remained faithful 
to the International and to the American Federation of Labor and that 
has lived scrupulously to the laws laid down by our conventions. Ed Toone 
retired as the business representative of Local 33 some years ago and the 
local has been represented by a worthy successor, Brother Lester. At the 
time of his death Ed Toone, a teamster, bakery driver, and charter mem- 
ber of Local 33, which was one of the old locals of the Team Drivers’ 
International Union, was treasurer of the Maryland State Federation of 
Labor, the District of Columbia Federation of Labor, and of the Wash- 
ington Central Labor Union. He was honored, respected and trusted by 
the men of Labor in our own trade and in all other trades. Although 
dying a poor man, he left behind him a record that was unblemished even 
by a stain of suspicion or wrongdoing, and he passed to his Great Reward 
holding the respect and confidence of his fellowmen. He leaves behind 
him a large family who can look with pride to a father of such splendid 
character and truthfulness. To his family we tender our deepest sympathy 
for their great loss, and we cannot refrain from saying that we are 
depressed at the loss to our organization of a man who helped to carry on 
with us for years. His friends and associates, but especially the officials 
and members of the Labor Movement, will always miss him and should 
always honor his memory. 


rT 


Ture has been so much demand all over the country from men in 
every walk of life for the address of President Tobin, delivered before 
the Convention of the American Federation of Labor on Friday morning, 
October 7, 1938, that we are printing same in full. Unfortunately the 
address as it appears in the Proceedings of the Convention is in many 
instances scrambled and words are misplaced and other words left out, 
due to stenographic mistakes and due to the fact that proof of same was 
not corrected. It might be stated here for the benefit of our membership 
that the address was unprepared and unexpected, as President Tobin had 
no intention of speaking at the time he delivered this address extempora- 
neously to the Convention. He was prompted to deliver the address by the 
report of Judge Padway, attorney for the American Federation of Labor, 
who had been explaining to the Convention the unfairness of the Nationa] 
Labor Relations Board in dealing with questions in which the organiza- 
tions of the Federation were involved. President Tobin believed there 
were many in the Convention, and especially the press, which was strongly 
represented, who might convey the idea that Judge Padway was making 
a general attack on the Roosevelt administration. For the purpose of 
clarifying the situation and removing such an impression President Tobin 
delivered the following address: 


Address of Daniel J. Tobin at Convention of the American 
Federation of Labor at Houston, Texas 


I would like to say a word about the splendid address delivered by 
Judge Padway, who is the attorney for the American Federation of Labor 
and the attorney for several of our international unions, among them 
the International Brotherhood of Teamsters. I subscribe to the correct- 
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ness of every statement he made so far as I am concerned and could under- 
stand and follow them. 

I read Judge Padway’s report to the Executive Council, embodying 
almost exactly the same complaints; but in all, of his address—and I 
know he is as good a friend as we have in the legal fraternity in our 
labor movement—he hasn’t offered any suggestions as to what we are 
going to do. I know there are contemplated amendments to the law, and I 
want, if it is humanly possible, to clarify it. Now, every man who has 
ever been engaged in a strike in your organizations where they were set 
back in that strike have criticised the officers handling the strike. What 
we want to know is what we can do to remedy this situation. That is the 
question confronting the labor*movement. 

There are two Smiths on the Labor Board. The chief offender, accord- 
ing to the address of Judge Padway based on facts, comes from Massa- 
chusetts. He was Labor Commissioner down there, as I remember. In 
talking to some Massachusetts men who are here and whom I have known 
for years and know his history, I have been informed he was absolutely 
satisfactory and approved by the Massachusetts labor movement while he 
was Commissioner of Labor. He was considered a conservative in politics. 
But, lo and behold, the atmosphere in Washington must have done some- 
thing to him. The rumor is that he has just come back from Mexico, 
where he dealt with the Communists down there. He accompanied the 
President of the C. I. O. What I cannot understand is what has happened 
so completely to change such an individual. 

The first thought that would strike our minds is, “Well, let us have 
a Board that will decide in favor of the American Federation of Labor’; 
but immediately the other side would shout from the housetops that the 
Board was prejudiced in favor of us. The next question is, “Well, couldn’t 
the President appoint a man whom he knew would be friendly to the 
Federation, another friendly to the C. I. O., or supposed to be, and a third 
of a neutral mind—if such a human being can be found in Washington?” 
And just as soon as that Board began to function and we got the best of 
every bargain the Administration would be confronted with arguments 
from the other side telling the Administration they were going out to 
destroy them because such a Board was prejudiced against the C. I. O. 

I wrote the strongest letter I think I ever wrote to a public officer in 
my life six or seven days before I came to this Convention, condemning 
this Board. I want to show you just how we stand now. 

Where they haven’t given a decision that has been favorable to us, 
as has been stated by the Judge in his report to the Council, they have 
deliberately and wilfully, in my personal judgment, withheld decision. A 
case’ of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters has been before them 
since March 1, involving only a few members, but the principle is impor- 
tant. But they have refused since March 1, on an insignificant case, 
apparently, to give any kind of decision. Now I have no proof for what I 
say, and maybe I am wrong, but I have an idea that there is some influ- 
ence outside of the Board that has held up the decision, and I am going to 
find out. I say that to state my position. 

Now the next remedy is to amend the Wagner Act. And that is the 
danger, and it must be done, because I believe it will be impossible for 
any Board to function and satisfy labor on both sides. But as soon as we 
start amending the Wagner Act we will be confroni¢d with amendments 
by the other side, by enemies of labor, by political office holders that are 
antagonistic to us, and we will destroy the very Act we gave our very life 
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to in an endeavor to place it upon the statute books of this country. Still 
we have got to face facts. The Congress of the United States in its next 
session should amend it and clarify it if it is humanly possible to do so. 

When we were discussing what we called then the Wagner Act, the 
Labor Relations Act, every labor man in and about Washington appeared 
with Senator Wagner in conference, endeavoring to so draft the working 
of that law that there would be no chance for misinterpretation. We had 
experiences with the Sherman Anti-Trust Law, where the very things the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Law intended to do, namely, to eliminate labor from 
its provisions, were afterwards read into the Sherman Anti-Trust Law 
against labor, and consequently, as a result of that experience and severa! 
other experiences every labor official in Washington and every member 
of the Council was endeavoring, with the aid of Senator Wagner, recog- 
nized as having a splendid legal mind, and with other legal minds in 
Washington, some of them in the Senate, sitting in conference in the 
American Federation of Labor Building, in two sessions as I remember, 
endeavored to draft a perfect law. And when we had the job finished as 
we thought it should be finished, it has come back to haunt us, to injure 
us, to create greater friction than has ever obtained before. 

Sitting in the Executive Council one day with my associates I dis- 
tinctly remember asking Senator Wagner if craft unions were protected. 
He said “yes,” that he wrote the section protecting craft unions. It was 
as near what could be written in the law to protect craft unions as any- 
thing that could be conceived. 

I asked him: “Senator, is there any way in which, in your mind as a 
lawyer and your associate lawyers in the Senate who are supporting this 
bill, that this can be construed as entering into jurisdictional disputes 
between regular labor organizations?” He said: “No, under no circum- 
stances can any Board enter into jurisdictional disputes. That isn’t the 
purpose of the law, it isn’t the intent of the law, and I don’t know how 
any Board could ever see it in that light.” 

I talked to Senator Van Nuys and a dozen other Senators about this, 
because we had more at stake in this particular law than any organiza- 
tion within this Federation, for the reason that the organization of which 
I am a member and an officer touches every craft and we are in daily con- 
tact with every union, inside and outside of this American Federation ‘of 
Labor. You can, therefore, understand my desire to be sure of our 
ground. 

In the report of the Executive Council to this Convention here are 
the words of Senator Wagner, May 15: “Anyone familiar with these laws 
will recognize at once that there is nothing in the pending bill which places 
the stamp of governmental favor upon any particular type of union.” 

Well, that is not as clear as letters I have had from Senator Wagner, 
but it is clear enough on certain points—that in jurisdictional disputes 
between legitimate unions or between regular unions in the building trades 
or within any craft unions here, it was not the purpose of the Wagner Act 
to interfere. I am satisfied that some of the Board members are as unsat- 
isfactory to Senator Wagner as they are to us. But he is in public life 
coming from a state that has a large number of men from both sides of 
the question, but with all his splendid service he isn’t going out of his 
way to antagonize thousands of voters in Syracuse and other cities in 
New York. I know he is as much disappointed over the actions of the 
Board and the confusion it has caused as some of our labor leaders. 

Now while the controversy over this law was going on, pending the 
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adoption of this legislation, men in both House and Senate had to be won 
over. Whether you will agree with me or not—it has done more to 
strengthen our relations with our employers than any law that was ever 
enacted. . 

We have a man in this convention today who sits up here in front, 
and as a result of the Wagner law he was made the labor counsel of one 
of the most antagonistic corporations there had been in this country for 
thirty years. It is a national chain store institution, and for twenty-five 
years we fought them in every city in the country to organize them. Now 
they have selected a man who, I believe, is friendly to labor, to be their 
counsellor, their adjuster, and I know it has emanated from the Wagner 
Act. So it is throughout the country. But as to the amendments that are 
our supposed remedy, I venture to say that whoever is here at our next 
convention and the succeeding conventions, no matter how you amend it, 
you will still have misunderstandings. 

When we drafted this Wagner Act and when our Executive Council 
approved it as the best thing we thought we could get into law we had 
to keep in mind the Supreme Court, which in those days was not quite as 
friendly as it is now. We were always afraid from our experiences and 
as a result of our years of labor that our work would be kicked over by 
the prejudiced, biased Supreme Court that prevailed at that time. Some 
of the Senators wanted to go further. They wanted to go so far that the 
legislation would be considered as bordering almost on Socialism. 

But with those great minds in the Senate, consulting with your 
Executive Council and with the attorneys of the Executive Council, we 
knew just about how far we could go in order to have the Act sustained 
by the Court. 

There is no need of my going into what happened to the Court. The 
Roosevelt Court Bill did not go through. I have no hesitancy in saying 
that I favored it. I knew just the wrongs and rights of the workers. 
Although this program did not go through that Court very quickly under- 
stood the pulse of our people, and to the surprise of many of us laboring 
men, the Supreme Court sustained the Wagner Act. 

The C. I. O. were in here, members of the Federation at that time. 
John L. Lewis and Dave Dubinsky were sitting on the Executive Council, 
and when we finally got through with our discussions everything seemed 
to be as harmonious as it could be among a body of labor men, all of them 
trying to do the best they could for their respective organizations and for 
the labor movement as a whole. 

Then what happened? We had a division in labor, a division which 
should not have obtained. As a result of the fact that certain organiza- 
tions pulled away from this Federation and refused to abide by the action 
of the majority, we have a division in labor that is serious, and all the 
legislation they can enact in Washington cannot straighten out these ques- 
tions of bitterness until labor is cemented into one body and one fold, as 
it should be. 

I don’t say that you should sacrifice any of your principles that govern 
your organizations and the constitutions upon which you have been elected. 
You have no right to do that. I don’t say that I have the right to surrender 
jurisdiction, but I do say we should not leave this convention, with all of 
the misery that is going on, without making some further attempt to 
come together with the contending parties in the labowmovement. There is 
no union which has gone through this fight any more intensely than the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters and Chauffeurs. 
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Looking over the strength of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, the figures will show that instead of losing members we have 
gained practically 100,000 members in the last two or three years. We 
have now a membership of perhaps 325,000 or 330,000. That is not, 
however, the question at issue. We are still willing to battle, but isn’t it 
reasonable to say that battling as we are, we are dissipating that energy, 
that aggressiveness that we might well use in the intéreSts of the great 
multitude who are still in need of being organized throughout the United 
States, under such laws as the Wagner Act? 

We, the Teamsters, will go on. Without boasting let me remind you 
that neither the C. I. O. or any other union will stop us. This was proven 
when the shops closed down in the truck drivers’ strike recently in New 
York and New Jersey. 

In this country at the present time there are close to 7,000,000 men 
and women organized, the highest number of organized workers with 
signed contracts mow obtaining in this United States that ever obtained 
in the history of the labor movement. It is by far the greatest member- 
ship in any trade union movement in the world. The British movement 
comes close, with something over 5,000,000 in its splendid unions. I just 
came back from their Congress. I attended every one of their sessions. 
To the seven and one-half millions of men and women that we have 
already organized in our country we could easily add two and a half mil- 
lion more, and in one organization, working solidly together, even with 
the natural run of disagreements which will obtain and which always did 
obtain in this labor movement—(this is my thirty-second consecutive con- 
vention of this Federation and there never was a time when there were 
not misunderstandings)—but if we had ten millions of organized workers 
in this country, which we could have in two years, then we could add ten 
or fifteen million more of their friends and families, making a total of 
25,000,000—and that is conservative—then we could tell any adminis- 
tration whether Republican or Democratic, what the American workers 
were entitled to, and what they should have. 

That is the key to the whole situation, this division in the labor move- 
ment. You will notice in the report of Judge Padway, with whom I spent 
most of yesterday afternoon, that there were very few cases before the 
Labor Board dealing with employers and labor unions and the American 
Federation of Labor. Eighty-five per cent of them were disputes between 
the American Federation of Labor and the C. I. O. If we could eliminate 
the present division without sacrificing our honor and our principles and 
our craft unionism upon which we are founded to any extent, then we wil! 
have rendered a real service to labor and business. I say that personal 
feelings, individual hope of future publicity or the desire for continued 
publicity or personal ambition—and very little of this selfishness obtains, 
but if it does obtain, such considerations should be set aside and trampled 
upon in the interests of the ten million workers of our country that ought 
to belong to this Federation. 

You know I have more trouble with some of the organizations in 
this Federation than I have with the outside organizations. I have no 
scruples about going to the C. I. O. and telling them to keep their hands 
off our jurisdiction if they attempt to take anything away from us, but I 
do have considerable misunderstanding and real difficulty and very bitter 
arguments with organizations right inside this Federation, who have wil- 
fully refused to carry out decisions of this Federation. I am not going to 
bring that question up now, but I do not like to hear men on the Executive 
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Council or out of the Executive Council in this Federation condemning 
industrial unionism, fighting for the principles of craft unionism, adopting 
industrial unionism and taking every employee themselves under a blanket 
agreement into their organization as a craft union. 

Some of these men are very bitter against the industrial form of 
organization obtaining in the C. I. O. I think in time we will adjust those 
differences, when the heat of passion has cooled down and when we get 
acquainted with the new condition of justice pertaining to organization 
that has obtained in our country in recent years. 

Everything that Judge Padway has said is right. His denunciation, 
based on facts, is justified, but whatever board you have down there will 
not settle the question. We will stand by our declaration to maintain craft 
unionism as much as it is humanly possible, but for the sake of cementing 
this Federation together, no matter who shall be my successor or some- 
body else’s, as labor men our first consideration should be the multitudes 
that are engaged in these battles, with strikes that are obtaining without 
any authority, to the end that there be one organization of the workers 
of our nation. 

If you leave this convention without giving specific instructions to 
this Executive Council that you have created—because, after all, this 
Executive Council is the servant of this body, and I have been a member 
a good many years—if the delegates go back to their people and have it 
shoved down their throats that we did nothing, then the responsibility is 
on you and not on the Executive Council. 

Before I came to this city I read a message that was sent here by the 
President of the United States. I think it is a great advancement for this 
labor movement when the chief executive of our nation, no matter what 
party he belongs to, sends such a message of appeal to any body of work- 
ing men and women. I was in London when the first message was sent 
by Mr. Roosevelt to the leader of the German Government, Adolph Hitler. 
The entire British nation, every class, including the Trades Unions in 
their Congress, declared almost unanimously for war. Before I left 
England the entire British nation in and outside the Congress expressed a 
feeling of gratification and admiration for the man who had delivered 
such a magnetic message. It is considered even by the anti-British 
press and the anti-Roosevelt press, whose editorials I have read, it is 
considered in the inner circles in European affairs that the President of 
the United States in his message to Hitler and Mussolini was responsible 
for the conversations between Mussolini and Hitler. In Europe they gave 
him nearly as much credit for the prevention of that awful slaughter, 
where 15,000,000 men were already mustered and under arms, as they 
did the Prime Minister of England, Mr. Chamberlain. 

The war is over in Europe, we hope, for some time, and while I have 
been pessimistic in the matter, I am of the opinion that the allied powers 
of the world, Japan excluded, took the measure of the leader of the Ger- 
man Government. I think there is some sincerity in his statement, as a 
result of what has happened, that he is going to endeavor to maintain 
peace. 

But the President of the United States sent you a message, as he did 
the ruling powers of the world. I do not have it here. I was not in your 
city when it came. He asks you, in the name of thegworkers of America, 
the toilers whom he is struggling to help—and everything that went 
through on the Wagner Act was approved by the President of the United 
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States, in every conference that he then held with leaders in the Senate 
his advice and counsel was considered—he has asked you in the name of 
the common workers and all the workers of our country not to close the 
door against peace. He has prayed to you, and between the lines he has 
almost said, “If you expect us to go on in the future you must have a 
solid labor movement behind us, not only to sustain what we have already 
done, but to encourage us and back us up in securing more legislation 
on behalf of the workers.” 

I hope and trust that you will pay some attention to that, the first 
message of its kind that ever came to one of our conventions, and that 
you will not leave this convention, as I said a moment ago, without telling 
us in the Executive Council in no unmistakable language, go and meet 
those people if you are called upon and try to bring about a settlement. 

If there are points that you cannot agree upon, leave those few points 
to some unselfish, unprejudiced body or board to decide. 

Some may say in that way we are giving away the rights of labor. 
But what are we up against today? The rights of labor now are in the 
hands of a distinctively prejudiced board. This is my last statement, and 
believe me, when I am talking to you I am not talking for the purpose of 
getting my name in the record. Act before you leave here. The Brother- 
hood of Teamsters have almost 350,000 members who are in the middle of 
this war, and they have delegated me to ask you in this convention to help 
your Council, to co-operate, and above and beyond all, to instruct them so 
that all the responsibility will not be on them, so that when they leave 
this convention they can begin conferences to the end that we might bring 
together the seven and a half million workers now organized, and then 
begin to add the other two and a half millions. If you will do that it will 





be worth while holding this convention. 


I thank you. 


TTF 


(Continued from Page 1) 
by international unions which have 
established and maintained benefit 
funds for the protection of their mem- 
bership.”—News Letter. 





Purchase of Cheap Labor Goods 
Made Abroad Disastrous 
to United States 


A convincing plea for the buying 
of union-made products, coupled with 
a warning against the disastrous re- 
sults of purchasing cheap labor goods 
from abroad, featured a radio address 
by I. M. Ornburn, secretary-treasurer 
of the Union Label Trades Depart- 
ment, American Federation of Labor. 

Another feature was a warning 
against the growth of paternalistic 
control of industry and labor by gov- 
ernment agencies. 


“Millions of dollars in wages,” said 
Ornburn, “are lost to American work- 
ers as the result of purchases of un- 
fair and foreign-made merchandise. 
The union label is the best guarantee 
that products are made by unionizea 
firms in the United States and Can- 
ada. Patronize unionized American 
industries. Buy American! Demand 
the union label on all goods and the 
shop card and button for all services. 

“If, on the other hand, the Ameri- 
can consumer fails to buy union label 
products, and instead purchases mer- 
chandise made by cheap labor in Eu- 
rope and the Orient, America will 
take another tailspin, spiralling into 
the depths of a depression from which 
we shall never recover.” 

The speaker emphasized the value 
of union label buying in promoting 
the organization of labor, saying: 

“Every union-earned dollar spent 
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for union label goods and union serv- 
ices is a vote for collective bargaining 
agreements. Promises of political 
candidates cannot bring you the prac- 
tical results that can be obtained 
through the collective purchasing of 
union label and union-made American 
products and the united patronage 
of union firms that employ service 
trades. 

“The buying of union label and 
union-made products and the patron- 
age of union services are a continual 
boycott against foreign and unfair 
products. They are a perpetual strike 
against non-union working condi- 
tions.” 

Ornburn pointed out that it is the 
purpose of collective bargaining to 
make it possible for organized work- 
ers, through representatives of their 
own choosing, to take up their griev- 
ances and to better their conditions. 
He went on to say: 

“It is when organized workers and 
organized employers cannot settle 
their differences that it is necessary 
for the government to take a hand. 
However, there is a limit to the extent 
that government should assume con- 
trol of activities which fundamentally 
belong to a labor union, itself. Too 
much dictatorial control and regula- 
tion would destroy organized labor as 
a free agency of the workers. 

“This nation is dedicated to the 
greatest principle of all—human free- 
dom. Freedom of speech, freedom of 
the press and personal liberty were 
conceived and written into the Con- 
stitution by our forefathers. 

“In the same degree that individual 
citizens enjoy freedom, so also must 
an organization of individuals retain 
its freedom. The Federal government 
is now undertaking the regulation of 
hours and wages. They are not and 
never will be as good as those stand- 
ards established by labor unions. 

“There may be a point in govern- 
ment regulation where a paternalistic 
bureau will control and regiment 
workers. Labor unions must safe- 
guard their freedom just as individ- 


uals do. If the state takes over th 
entire control of hours, wages an 
conditions, as has been done by dic 
tors in Germany and Italy, then inde 
pendent labor unions will be destroyeg 
and standards will be reduced by th 
will and whim of some bureaucra 
The American Federation of Labor i 
the most powerful bulwark for de 
mocracy and against dictatorships! 
For this reason alone all citizeng 
should be grateful for this great 
American institution.” — Molders 
Journal. 





While Millions Are Hungry — 


On Wednesday, last, Marshall 
Field, III, celebrated his forty-fifth 
birthday. So far as we know, he hag 
never done a day’s work. Neverthe- 
less, on his natal day he received 
$3,000,000 in cash from his grand- 
father’s estate, and accrued income? 
estimated at $90,000,000. Hereafter 
the estate will pay him about $20,- 
000,000 a year, and five years from) 
now the entire estate will be turned 
over to him. Its estimated value is 
$200,000,000, but it is said to be worth’ 
at least $400, 000,000. 

A social system which gives one 
idler greater wealth than Croesus 
ever thought of possessing, and at 
the same time condemns one-third of 
our population to mere subsistence? 
rations, is certainly “cock-eyed.” 

More drastic inheritance laws will 
help, although not a panacea.—Labor. 





Violence and Political 
Reform 


The Russian experiment proves) 
conclusively that whén violence is 
used to bring about economic and po- 
litical reform the method of force 
must be employed to keep the new 
government in power. . It is the 
means that aré employed that decide 
the ends or consequences that are ac- 
tually attained.—John Dewey. 




















_ ‘JHE International Brotherhood of Teamsters certainly got plenty of 
nation-wide publicity as a result of the expressions of its delegates 


> at the American Federation of Labor Convention. Not only did the men 


— .2nd women of labor on both sides but business men and church people 
- sent messages of congratulation and encouragement to the General Presi- 
| dent for his expressions in behalf of unity in Labor. 


v7 % 


HE report of the delegates representing our International Union in 
; the American Federation of Labor Convention will be published in 
= the next issue of our Journal. 


TTT 


HE General President has received thousands of telegrams of con- 

gratulation on his address in behalf of unity in the ranks of Labor, 
the address which he delivered at the Houston Convention of the Ameri- 
' can Federation of Labor. To our own people and to all others who have 
- sent messages and letters he desires through the columns of this, our 
_ official publication, to extend his sincere thanks for the words of. encour- 
— agement and appreciation and to assure them that it is not possible for 
© him to answer each of the messages individually and to ask them to 
accept this acknowledgment of their words of sympathy, as a testimony 
of his appreciation and gratefulness. 


Try 


HE bigger the man the greater he applauds and honors the service 
rendered by his fellow workers. Jealousy is the meanest of all dis- 
» eases and eventually eats like a cancer those who allow their miserable, 
jealous minds to overcome their better judgment. Unfortunately we have 
some men in the Labor Movement impregnated with this awful scourge, 
which in many cases indicates mild insanity. 
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ENO S TINO — 


Wear the Emblem of Our 
Organization 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 








The Above Cuts Represent the 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 
Sold by the General Office 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons . . . $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons . 1.00 a pair 
Watch Charms 1.50 apiece 


vy 


All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 
THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 1 | 
tes EAST MICHIGAN STREET been F 5 eam INDIANA } 























